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FIRST READER. 



THE TWO BIEDS. 



green 


heard 


please 


sweet 


thought 


brown 


breath 


judge 


wrong 



A lark and a green-finch were hung up at a 
man's door. The lark sang a sweet song, and as 
it sang, the man's son, a boy of nine, heard it. 
" Which of these two," thought he, " sings such 
a sweet song ? I must see it." To please him, 
his papa took both the birds down, and said, 
" Now, here are both — which do you think sings 
such a sweet song?" The toy did not take a 
breath to think of it, and fix it in his mind. " It 
must be the one that is such a nice green. You 
may be sure it cannot be that brown one ; it is 
so plain!" But he was wrong. Don't judge 
of things by their looks. 

Note.— This reader begins with words of one syllable and passes 
to words of two syllables farther on. Some Biddies are given, as 
in German Readers, to quicken thought in the children. 
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THE BOY AND HIS DOG. 



teach while could 

tricks taught stream 

learn stand young 

Boy. Come now, my dog, to me, and I will 
teach you to sit up, and to do your tricks. 

Dog. Ah! have I to y learn, and I so small? 
Wait till I grow big, won't you ? 

Boy. No, dog. You will learn best if you 
learn wlrile you are young. It will be hard for 
me to teach, or for you to learn, when you are old. 

The dog was taught his tricks, and could soon 
stand, and sit on his hind legs, at a word. He 
could leap into a deep stream, and fetch out a 
stick at once ; and when the boy saw what joy 
the dog had, and how wise he had grown while 
still young, he tried to get to know much while 
he, too, was young, and he grew to be a wise 
and good man. 

WRITING COPT. — 1. 
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I WILL NOT HUET MY OWN 

DEAK DOG. 

stroke think know 

treat tail pain 

_ * 

I will not hurt my own dear dog, 
But stroke and pat his head ; 

I like to see him wag his tail ; 
I like to see him fed. 

I love him much, for he is good, 
As you will think him too ; 

For, don't you know, that he will mind 
What he is bid to do ? 

I will not hurt my own dear dog ; 

Nor will I give him pain; 
But treat him well from day to day, 

And he'll love me a-gain. 

WRITING COPT. — 2. 
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THE TWIG KATE HAD. 

fruit strong might 

laugh twig plant 

Two maids, Jane and Kate, were on their way 
to town, each with a great load of fruit on her 
head. Jane gave a sigh and fretted all the time, 
but Kate had a laugh and a joke at each step. 
" How can you laugh so ? " said- Jane. " Your 
load is as great as mine, and I am as strong as 
you are." Said Kate, " I have laid a twig on 
my load that makes it light. Do you the same." 
" What ? " said Jane. " That must be a fine 
twig to have. It might make my load light too, 
if I had some of it ; tell me, what do they call 
it ? " " It is a twig from a plant that makes all 
loads light — Good Will." 

writing copy. — 3. 
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THE SPKINGK 

i-am sum-mers glowed 

panted kneeled unwell 

sick-bed deadly poison 

caution drink-ing harm-less 

On a hot summer's day little William was in the 
country. His cheeks glowed with the heat, and 
he panted for thirst. Then he came to a spring 
which burst from a rock, in the cool shade of an 
oak. He kneeled down, and drank long at the 
cold water, and sank on the ground in a faint. 
When he got over it he had to come home very 
unwell, and soon fell into a bad fever. " Ah I " 
sighed he, on his sick-bed, " who would have 
thought that that spring had such deadly poison 
init!" 

But his father answered, " The clear spring is 
not to be blamed for your being sick ; your want 
of thought, and want of caution, in drinking so 
much when you were hot, have made you ill." 

The most harmless things need to be used 
wisely, and at right times. 
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A SONG FOR LITTLE MAT. 



lean-ing 


pebbles 


break-ing 


willows 


re-peat 


wooing 


sing-ing 


robins 


blos-som'd 


wa-ters 


ros-y 


0T-chard 


voices 


sil-ver 


loveth 
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Bate you heard the waters singing, 

Little May, 
Where the willows green are leaning 

O'er their way ? 
Do you know how low and sweet, 
O'er the pebbles at their feet, 
Are the words the waves repeat, 

Night and day ? 

Have you heard the robins singing, 

little one, 
Where the rosy day is breaking, — 

When 'tis done ? 
Have you heard the wooing breeze, 
In the blossom' d orchard trees, 
And the drowsy hum of bees 

In the sun ? 

All the earth is full of music, 

Little May ; 
Bird and bee and water singing 

On its way. 
Let their silver voices fall 
On thy heart with happy call : 
" Praise the Lord, who loveth all, 

Night and day." 

E. H. Miller. 
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THE OLD HOUND. 

fast-est power strength 

hunting how-ev-er master 

angry chanced nearest 

• 

A hound that had been one of the fastest and 
best in its day had grown old and weak, and had 
lost most of its teeth. One day, however, when 
its master was hunting a wild boar, it chanced to 
be nearest when the great beast was run into a 
corner, and it seized hold of him. But it had not 
strength or teeth to hold him, and the boar broke 
away, and ran off again. 

The master, on seeing this, came up to the poor 
hound very angry, and began to scold it. But 
the hound, looking up at him, said, " Oh, don't 
scold me ; it is not want of will, but want of 
power. If I cannot do what you wish now, do 
not forget what I have done in other days." 

writing copy. — 4. 
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Be you to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you ; 
And neither do nor say to men 
Whate'er you would not take again. 
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THE KESTD-HEAKTED GIKL. 

trembled children answered 
cov er-ed watched peo-ple 

It was a cold, hard winter, and little Mina each 
day swept all the crumbs into a plate and kept 
them ; and twice a day she went out round the 
yard and strewed them about, and the little birds 
flew down and picked them up. But Mina's 
hands trembled for cold when she came in again. 
Then her father and her mother watched her 

without her knowing it, and were greatly pleased 

at seeing her so kind. 

" Why do you do this, Mina ? " said her father, 
one day. 

"All the ground is covered with snow," 
answered Mina, "and the little birds cannot get 
anything to eat. They are poor now; that is 
why I feed them. Just as rich people feed and 
take care of poor people." 

"But," said her fatner, "you can't take care 
of them all." 

"Then, father," answered Mina, "don't all 
the children in the whole world do as I am 
doing ? If they all k did, the little birds would 
haye plenty." 

WETTING COPT. — 5. 
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THE SONGS OF BIEDS. 

welcome hous-es pleasant 

conn-try cuckoo shep-herds 

"Who is't now we hear ? 
None but the lark so shrill jpid clear ; 
(Now at heaven's gates he claps his wings, 
The morn not waking till he sings. 
Hark ! hark, witti what a pretty throat 
Poor robin redbreast tunes his note ; 
Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring ! 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the spring ! 

SPBING. 

Spring, the sweet spring, is the year's pleasant 

king, 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a 

ring; 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu we, to witta woo. 

The Palm and May make country houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the shepherds pipe all day, 
4nd we hear aye birds tune their merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug, jug, pu we, to witta woo. 

WRITING COPY. — 6. 
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THE TEN COMMANDS. 

idol Sab-bath pro-fane 

pa-rents honour murder 

abstain unclean wilful 

neighbours cov-et thy-self 

God has said : — 

1. Thou shalt have no more gods but me ; 
• 2. Before no idol bow thy knee ; 

3. Take not the name of God in vain ; 

4. Nor dare the Sabbath-day profane ; 

5. Give both thy parents honour due ; 

6. Take heed that thou no murder do ; 

7. Abstain from words and deeds unclean ; 

8. Nor steal, tho' thou be poor and mean ; 

9. Nor mpke a wilful lie, nor love it ; 
10. What is thy neighbour's do not covet. 

The Sum op the whole Ten. 

With all thy soul love God above, 
And as thyself thy neighbour love. 

writing copy. — 7. 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

wanted quar-rel dir-ty 

alarmed meek-ly flow-ed 

fellow be-hind rush-ing 

seized help-less ex-cuse 

One very hot day a wolf and a lamb chanced to 
come just at the same time to a clear silver brook 
to drink. The brook ran over shining pebbles, 
and the wolf stood farther up the stream than the 
lamb ; but he wanted to pick a quarrel with the 
lamb, so he asked him, " What do you mean by 
making the water so dirty ? I cannot drink it." 
The lamb was much alarmed, but was able to say, 
very meekly, that he did not see how he could 
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make the water muddy, as it flowed from the 
wolf to him, not from him to the wolf. " Be 
that as it may," said the wolf, " you are a bad 
fellow. Tou spoke bad about me, behind my 
back, half a year ago." "That could not be, 
sir," said the poor lamb, " for I was not born 
then." The wolf, finding it no use to speak , 
more, fell into a great rage, and, rushing at the 
lamb, cried out, " Well, if it was not you it was 
your father, and it's all one." So saying, he 
seized the helpless lamb, and tore it in pieces, 
and ate it. 

If a bad person wish an excuse to hurt you he 
has always one ready, 

RIDDLE. 
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THE SINGING BIEDS. 

pretty amidst bloomed 

scented sweetly branches 
hedges harvest gar-dens 

A peettt village lay amidst a whole wood of 
fine fruit trees, which each spring bloomed, and 
scented the air most sweetly. On their branches, 
and on the hedges round, all kinds of dear little 
birds «built their nests and sang; and in harvest 
all the twigs were laden with apples, pears, and 
plums. But one spring the bad boys began to 
rob the birds' nests, going all over, and taking 
every one they could find. The end was that, 
after a time, the birds flew away from the place. 
There were no more songs from the orchards on 
the bright spring mornings, and it was still and 
sad in the gardens. More than that, the tree 
worms, which the birds would have eaten, got to 
be so many that they ate the leaves and buds 
from the trees, till they stood there as bare as if 
it had been winter; and the bad boys, who would 
have had as much fine fruit as they could eat, 
could not find a single apple. 

wetting copy. — 8. 
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JENNY WEEN AND KOBIN KEDBKEAST. 

Jenny Wren fell sick, 

Upon a merry time, 
In came Kobin Kedbreast, 

And brought her sops of wine; 
u Eat well of the sop, Jenny, : 

Drink well of the wine ; " 
"Thank yon, Kobin, kindly. 

Yes, yon shall be mine," 

Jenny she got well, 

And stood upon her feet, 
And told Kobin plainly 

She loyed him not a bit, 
Kobin, being angry, 

Hopp'd upon a twig, 
Saying, " Out upon you, 

Fye, you bold-faced jig ! " 

writing copy. — 9. 
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BIDDLE. 

soldier poi-son-ed singing 

sum-mer win-ter valley 

pantries gold-en beggars 

There is a little soldier who has a poisoned dart. 
He goes out singing to the fields every day in 
summer, but in winter he stays in his tent. He 
takes fair little castles more than you could 
count, on hill and valley, breaks into their cellar, 
and' drinks sweet wine from a golden cup, then 
loads himself with fine meal, and puts it away in 
the little pantries in his house, after making it 
into sweet food. In summer he takes care to lay 
up for the winter. If all were as busy there 

would be no beggars. What is his name ? 

• 
THE BEES. 

hand-Ms rushed almost 

A boy pulled a rose in his garden, and put it to 
his nose to enjoy the nice smell ; but a bee was 
in it, and stung his nose. He should have 
looked at the rose first, and he would not have 
been stung. 

When he felt the pain he got very angry, and 
ran over to the beehive, and threw handfals of 
earth and stones at it. On this the bees rushed 
out in such a rage, that they fell on him, and 
stung him so that he was almost killed. 
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___________ • 

THE KOBIN EEDBKEAST. 

farmer window afraid 

creature opened some-thing 

wanted picking trustful 

A "robin came in the depth of winter, to the 
window of a kind farmer, as if it would like to 
get in; so he opened the window, and in the 
little, trustful creature came to the house, and 
lived there all the winter, picking up the crumbs, 
and flying about as it liked. You may be sure 
the children got very fond of it. 

When it was spring the robin went away into 
the woods and built its nest, and sang its sweet 
songs. 

But when the winter came again, back came 
the robin into the farmer's house, and this time 
it brought its . little wife with it. The farmer 
and his children were very glad to see the two 
birds, and to watch how they looked round, out 
of their bright eyes, as if they were not the least 
afraid. And the children said, " They look as 
if they wanted to say something to us." 

" If they could speak," said the farmer, " they 
would say, c Trust wakes trust, and love wakes 
love again.' " 

wetting copy. — 10. 
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THE MOUSE. 

honey clos-et plaster 

after paper eaten 

set-ting within again 

thirty thousand forest 

A jar of honey had been put in a closet in which 
there were loose bits of plaster, for it was just 
built. Some months after, the servants went to 
get the honey, but found a heap of plaster raised » 
up the side of the jar, the paper eaten through, 
j and a great many bits of plaster in the jar. On 
setting a trap, they found out that a mouse had 
done all this. It had built a mound to get up to 
the top of the jar, and when the honey got low, 
it had thrown in bits of plaster to raise it within 
reach again. This is a true story. 

Mice are very fond of music. A story is told 
of one that died while a sad tune was being played. 

Some years since mice killed many young 
trees in the New Forest by eating through the 
soft roots below the ground. No fewer than 
thirty thousand of them were caught in three or 
four months I > 

WETTING COPY. — 11. 
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HYMN FOE BED TIME, 

mad-est darkness slum-ber 

attend de-fend - sleep-ing 

might-y peaceful forsake 

live-long keeping glo-ry 

God, that madest earth and heaven, 

Darkness and light ; 
Who the day for toil hast given, 

Eor rest the night ; 
May thine angel-guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 
Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 

This live-long night. 

Guard us waking, guard us sleeping ; 

And when we die, 
May we in thy mighty keeping, 

All peaceful lie. 
When the last dread call shall wake us, 
Do not thou, our God, forsake us, 
But to reign in glory take us, 

With thee, on high. 

whiting copy. — 12. 
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HAEYEST MICE. 

These are the smallest four-footed creatures -we 
have. It takes about six of them to weigh an 
ounce. 

They build their nests on the stalks of thistles 
or of the corn, but never on the ground. 
Their nest is a little round ball, made of the 
blades of grass and wheat. It is about the 
size of a cricket ball, and you may roll it over 
the table without its breaking. The door is so 
well closed that you cannot tell where it is. 
One that had eight little blind and naked mice in 
it was rolled thus, without doing them any harm* 
Perhaps the mother nibbles a hole in the nest 
when she goes to give them a drink, and builds 
it up again, after. 

In winter they burrow deep in the ground, 
and make nice, warm beds of grass. They 
never come into houses. 

WRITING COPT. — 13. 
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THE MEN OF MEKEY TOWN. 

tower hauled choked 

wanted grow-ing merry 

carry agreed farmer 

sec-ond mo-ment fast-er 

The men % of Merry Town were not so wise as 
some men are, but they thought they were wiser 
than any. Once they wished to get up a cow to 
the top of an old tower to eat the grass on it. 
So they tied a rope round its neck, and hauled it 
up ; but when they got it to the top it was found 
to be quite dead, for the rope, of course, had 
choked it. 

A farmer of Merry Town wanted to see how 
his wheat was growing, but did not like to walk 
through it, for fear of treading down some of 
the stalks; so he got two men to carry him 
up and down, through it, on a board. 

Some boys of Merry Town wanted to get a 
bird's nest at the arch of the old bridge over the 
stream. So they agreed that one boy was to hold 
the next boy's legs, and the second boy a third 
boy's legs, and so on, and make a rope of boys 
oyer the bridge down to the nest. One boy 
, on the bridge was to hold the last boy by 
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the wrists. But he soon got tired, and cried out, 
" Wait a moment. I must let you go till I spit 
on my hands, to hold faster." You may know 
what came of the other boys. 



THE SHEPHERD'S BOY. 

shepherd common of-ten 

foolish hearing finding 

tricking themselves how-ev-er 

ear-nest believed e-ven 

A shephebd boy kept his sheep on a common, 
and would often, in foolish sport and play, call 
out, " The wolf ! the wolf ! " The shepherds, 
hearing him, ran once and again to his help, but 
finding that he was only tricking them, they said 
to themselves that they would not heed his cries 
any more. 

One day, however, the wolf did come, and the 
boy cried out in earnest, but no one came near 
him, and the wolf flew at the boy and tore him, 
so that he died. 

He who tells lies is not believed, even when 
he speaks the truth. 
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WE ARE SEVEN. 
cottage clus ter ed broth-ers 

wonder ing an*swer ed churchyard 

stockings ker chief released 

heaven maid-en 1111017-1119 

I met a little cottage girl ; 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair "was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 
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" Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be ? " 
" How many ? Seven in all," she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

" And where are they, I pray you tell ? " 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 

" Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the churchyard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

" You run about, my little maid, 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two axe in the churchyard laid, 

Then ye are only five." 

" Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from mother's door, 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, — 

I sit.and sing to them. 
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" The first that died was little Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her pain, 

And then she went away. 

" So in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And all the summer dry, 
Together round the grave we played. 

My brother John and I. 

* 

16 And when the ground was white with snow, 

And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side." 

" How many are you then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The little maiden did reply, 

" master, we are seven." 

" But they are dead ; these two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven ! » 
'Twas throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, " Nay, we are seven." 
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THE OAK TKEE. 

Ea-mund Oswald pre-ci-ous 

honour no-thing witness 

ready window coming 

wicked willing high-est 

Long ago there came two young men, Edmund 
and Oswald, before a judge. Edmund said to 
the judge, " When I went away, three years 
ago, I gave Oswald, whom I thought my best 
friend, a costly ring, with preciojis stones in it, 
to keep for me, but now he will not give me the 
ring back again." 

Oswald laid his hand on his heart, and cried, 
" I swear on my honour that I know nothing 
about the ring ! My friend Edmund must be 
out of his head to say he gave it me." The 
judge said, "Edmund, have you any witness to 
your giving him the ring?" "Indeed," said 
Edmund, " there was no one by when we took 
leave of each other, under an old oak tree, and I 
gave him the ring." Oswald said, « I am ready 
to take my oath that I know as little of the oak 
tree as I do of the ring." 

Then said the judge, "Edmund, go and 
bring a twig from this oak tree, I should like to 
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see it. But you, Oswald, wait here till Edmund 
comes back." 

Edmund went off. After a little, tlie judge 
said, "What keeps Edmund so long? Oswald, 
look out of the window, if he be coming back 

yet." 

Oswald said, " 0, sir, he cannot come back sa 
soon. The tree is an hour's walk from this." 

Then cried the judge, " 0, thou wicked liar y 
who wast willing to swear to your lie before 
God, the highest Judge, who looks into all 
hearts ! You know about the ring as well a* 
about the tree." And Oswald had to give up the 
ring, and was sent to prison for a year. " Tou 
will find time now," said the judge, " to think of 
the truth." 

There is an awful day coming, which will 
bring every lie to light. 

writing copy. — 14. 

RIDDLE. 

They barn me over the fire ; they grind me in pieces ; 
they pour water on my dust, and after drinking my juice, 
they throw me away. 
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THE WONDEK WORKING BOX. 


hermit 


cheerful 


minute 


kitchen 


carried 


sealed 


woman 


standing 


servant 


another 


pan-cakes 


instead 


opened 


wonders 


every 


poorer 


no-thing 


laughed 


A woman onoe vi 


r ent to a wood to 


an old hermit. 



and told him that the house went all wrong, and 
that she did not know how it was, but she was 
poorer each year. 

The hermit, a cheerful old man, told her to 
wait a minute, and then brought her a little box, 
sealed up, and said, " You must take this littlo 
box, and carry it three times every day, and 
ta'e times eLy mght, for a 7 Z, Jo the 
kitchen, the cellar, the stable, and to every 
corner of the house, and then bring it back to 
me when the year is over." 

The good woman had great faith in the box, 
and carried it about just as she had been told. 
When she went next day into the cellar a servant 
was taking out beer without her leave. When 
she came to the kitchen late at night the maid 
was making a grand supper for herself, with 
pancakes and what not. When she went to the 
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stables, she found the cows standing deep in 
dirt, and the horses had only had hay instead of 
clover, and had not been curried. Every day she 
found out something wrong. 

After the year was past she took back the box 
to the hermit, and said to him, " Every-thing is 
better now. Let me have the box another year, 
will you ? It does wonders." 

But the hermit laughed, and said, " I cannot 
let you have the box ; but I shall give you the 
charm that is in it, that does all the good." Then 
he opened the box, and, lo ! there was nothing in 
it but a slip of paper, with these words on it — 

" If you want things to go well with you, you 
must look after them yourself." 

writing copy. — 15. 

CHAKLES THE GREAT. 

Charles learned thou sand 

handle chosen plenty 

scholars build mostly 

There was once a king called Charles, so wise, 
that men named him "the Great." He knew 
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well how to handle his sword ; but he could not 
handle a pen, though he would very glady hare 
learned to do so, if he had not been too old to be 
taught. In his day few people could write, and 
hardly any could read. But that was a thousand 
years ago. "They shall learn," said Charles. 
" I shall have schools, built." And he did get 
schools built, and sent the children of rich and 
poor, alike, to them. But the rich people 
thought that learning did no good, and that 
if they had plenty of money and land they would 
still be before every one, and be chosen by Charles 
for all honours. But Charles did not think as 
they did. He did not want to build schools for 
no good, and went, now here, now there, to see 
and hear what the children had learned, and he 
put the good scholars on his right hand, and the 
lazy boys on the left. But this was very sad for 
the rich children, for they were the idle ones, 
mostly. They thought Charles was very wrong. 
But he said to them — 

"You foolish boys, do not think your fine 
clothes and your money will do you any good 
with me? If you do not work harder at your 
lessons I shall have nothing to do with you." 
The others, however, he was very proud of, and 
praised very much. 
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THE FAIEY EING. 

laugh fair-jr summer 

sphere fairies au'tumn 

merry sea-son wiu-ter 

roses sporting circle 

faster danc-ing tresses 

Let us laugh, and let us sing, 
Dancing in a merry ring ; 
We'll be fairies on the green, 
Sporting round the fairy queen. 

Like the seasons of the year, 
Bound we'll circle in a sphere ; 
I'll be Summer, you'll be Spring, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 

Harry shall be Winter wild, 
Little Katie, Autumn mild ; 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 

Spring and Summer glide away, 
Autumn comes with tresses gray, 
Winter, hand in hand with Spring," 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 

Faster ! faster ! round we go ! 
While our cheeks like roses glow ; 
Free as birds upon the wing, 
Dancing in a fairy ring. 
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WHEAT. 

summer leaves red-dish 

gold-en beat-en flails 

sheaves ground bread 

"Wheat grows from seed which is sown in the 
fields. When it first comes up it is as green as 
grass, but f after a time, a strong stalk rises above 
the green leaves, and an ear of wheat shoots out. 
The ear is at first soft and green, but when the 
summer heat has made it ripe, it grows full and 
hard, and is of a rich reddish brown or golden 
colour. When quite ripe it is cut down and put 
into sheaves to dry. Then it is put into a barn, 
or into stacks to keep it safe. It is next beaten 
with flails, or put into a mill, and all the grains 
or seeds of wheat are beaten out of the ears. The 
stalk is straw, and the shell which was round the 
grain is chaff. The straw is of use for beds for 
cows, and for the horse or the ox, and things are 
made of it. 

When the grain or seed is all out of the ears, 
it is sent to a flour-mill and ground into white 
dust, which is the flour we make into bread. 
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THE LION. 

a mazed waste moaning 

brought caught wag-ged 

pieces people mas-ter 

Long ago, a poor slave, who had run away from 
his master, was about to be put to death. They 
brought him to a great wide place, with a wall 
round it, and a great many seats above, fall of 
people, and let Ipose a fierce lion upon him, to 
tear him to pieces, if he could not kill it. The 
lion sprang at the poor man with a wild, loud 
roar; but all at once it stood still, wagged its 
great tail kindly, and leaped round him in joy, 
and licked his hands like a cat. The people were 
amazed, and asked the slave how it came about. 
" When I ran away from my master," said he, 
" I hid myself in a cave in the waste. Then 
this lion came moaning to me, and showed me its 
paw, into which a sharp thorn had run. I drew 
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THE IJON AND OTHER AFRICAN" "WILD BEASTS. 
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out the thorn, and from that time the lion 
brought wild game to me for food, and we lived in 
peace with each other in the cave. At the last hunt 
we were both catight, one in this place, the other 
in that, and now the good beast is glad to see 
me again." The people were so pleased with the 
tale, that they cried out to " give the slave and 
the lion their lives," which was done, and the 
'slave and the lion went away with each other. 

RIDDLE. 

There are two windows in every man's house. He opens 
them when he likes and looks out, bnt no one can look in 
through them. 



THE MAN AND HIS ASS. 

riding fellow young 

thump fourth strange 

friends enough better 

surely between car-ri-ed 

A man was onoe riding home on his ass, and let 
his boy walk at his side. " What are you doing, 
you lazy fellow?" said a passer-by; "letting 
your poor boy walk, while you, with your strong 
legs, ride ! " Then the father got off the ass 
and let the son ride. Some one else passed and 
said, " That isn't right, boy, to let your father 
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walk while you ride. You have young legs." 
Then they both got on the ass, and rode on. By 
and by comes a third man, and he says, " What 
; a shame ! two upon a poor beast. It would serve 
you right to take a stiok and give the two of you 
a good thump ! " 

Then both got off the ass and went a-foot. By 
comes a fourth man, who says, " You are thre& 
strange friends. Is it not enough for two to 
walk ? It would surely be better for one of you 
to ride ! " 

Then the father and son tied the legs of the 
ass together, and got a stout pole and put it be- 
tween the legs of the ass, and carried the ass on 
the pole. 

That came of the hope to please every one. 

KIDDLE. 

" *J flu m me <ui, etna *s we en me 
alouna ; *j fat en me dee, etna if met* 
m me nana ; *s fatf eat me Me, etnef 
c/ Aen4 in me dJleam. fflnaf* my 
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MY PONY. 




don't 
cease 
trudge 
tri-ed 


strong 
a-long 
nev-er 
fdr-ther 


pony 
stony 
stumble 
grum-ble 


Hop, hop, hop ! 
Go and never stop ; 


* 


Where 'tis smooth, and where 


'tis stony, 


Trudge along, my little pony, 
Go and never stop, 




Hop, hop, hop, hop, hop ! 





Hey, hey, hey ! 

Go along, I say ; 
Don't you kick, and don't you stumble, 
Don't you tire, and don't you grumble ; 

Go along, I say ; 

Hey, hey, hey, hey, hey ! 

Jump, jump, jump ! 

Don't you hit that stump ! 
For I will not cease to ride you, 
Till I further yet have tried you ; 

Don't you hit that stump, 

Jump, jump, jump, jump, jump ! 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp ! 

Make your feet now stamp, 
On the highway no one faster ; 
But take care ! don't throw your master ! 

Make your feet now stamp ! 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp ! 
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A STOKY. 



stand-ing winding meadow 

speaking follows nasty 

e-ven-ing twen-ty village 

dress-ed badly o-pen-ed 

It was a bright spring morning, and I was 
standing at the cross roads in the village, where 
the bridge leads, on the right, to the school, and 
the highway runs on, winding, on the left, to the 
meadow, where the fair is held. There I heard 
two boys speaking as follows- ... 

" Good day, Charles." " Good day, George." 
"Where are you going, Charles?" "Into 
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the school, George." " What ! it is nasty inside 
the school. You must learn something there. 
Out in the meadow, if you saw it, everything 
is so nice. Come, let us go there and play, 
Charles." 

C. "In the evening, George. Now, I must go 
learn. Good-bye." G. " For my part, if you go to , 
work, Charles, I shall go to play." 

Twenty years later I was in the same village, 
at the same place. It was a raw, cold, winter 
day. A pale, badly-dressed man, knocked at the 
door of the school-house, opened it, and I heard 
what follows — 

"Good day, dear sir." "Good day, good 



man." 



" Ah, sir, have pity on me ! " " What do you 
wish from me ? " " Work, sir. I will clean out 
your school for you, will light the fire, or do 
anything you like. Do take me." " Can you not 
do better than that?" "No, sir." "Why?" 
"I'm no scholar, sir." "What's your name?" 
" George." " Come in. It is cold outside, and 
the school is nice. I shall teach you, old though 
you be." The beggar was George. The teacher 
was Charles. 
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THE BEAR'S SKIN, 
hunt-era win-ter fur-ri-er 

pocket ■ footsteps afraid 

Two huntei^ had heard of a bear that lived in a 
wood. No bear bo strong and large had been seen 
for long, and its skin must be worth a good deal, 
so the two hunters fell into a talk about what 
they would do with the skin when the bear was 
killed. "If I shoot him," said the one, "I shall 
make a nice fur cloak of his skin, to keep me 
warm in winter." " No," said the other ; " if I 
shoot the bear I shall sell the skin. The furrier 
offered me two pounds for it, and the money will 
clink finely in my pocket." 
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They had now got to the wood, fax away from 
any one, and soon found the bear's footsteps, and 
next heard it. Then they began to be afraid. 
Not long after, the bear saw them, and gave a 
great growl. On this the hunter who was to sell 
its skin threw away his gun, and got up a tree as 
fast as he could. But the other, who wanted 
just as much to get away, found he was too late. 
By good luck, it struck him that a bear will not 
touch a dead man ; so he threw himself on the 
ground, held his breath, and stretched himself 
out, as if he were dead. The bear came fiercely 
up ; but when he saw that the man did not move, 
he thought he must be dead. He smelt him 
over, and went away without hurting him. After 
a time both hunters got over their fears ; the one 
rose from the ground, and the other came down 
from the tree. 

Then the one who had been in the tree asked, 
"What did the bear say to you when he had 
his nose at your ear ?" " Well," said the other, 
" I hardly know it all ; but he said one thing 
plainly in my right ear, < Never sell a bear's skin 
before you get the bear,' and he said, in my left 
ear, 'He who runs away from his friend at a 
pinch is a very mean fellow.' " 
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THE CHILD NOBODY KNEW ABOUT. 


dreary bare-footed 
laughed Frank-fort 
no-bod-y great-est 
minister kindness 
there-fore be-hav-ed 
answered Christ-ian 


na-ked 

children 

beggars 

stolen 

grateful 

found-ling 



A little girl of eight came one night through 
the snow, and through the dreary pine woods, 
barefooted and half naked, to the house of a 
poor man, and joined herself with the children 
of the house, who were playing at the door 
before going to bed. She went about with them, 
laughed and made fun with them, went into the 
house with them, and had no thought of going 
away — just as a little limb that has lost itself, 
and is bleating on the hill side, has no more care, 
or sorrow if it meet again with a flock. The poor 
man asked the child where it came from. " Erom 
Erankfort." " "What is your father's name ? " 
• " I .have no father." ' " "What is your mother's 
name ? " "I have no mother." " To whom do 
you belong, then?" "I belong to nobody." 
All they could get from her was that she had 
been stolen by beggars, that she had gone about 
with them for years, and that she was now where 
she was. 
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"When the poor man took his supper with his 
children that night, he set the strange child also 
at the table. When it was time to sleep she 
, lay down by the stove, like the others, and 
slept. It was the same the next day, and still 
the same the day after. Then the man thought, 
" I cannot put out this child again into the cold, 
though it will be hard for me to keep one more 
than my own." On the third day he said to 
his wife, " Wife, I shall go and tell all about it to 
the minister." The minister praised the man for 
his kindness. " But the girl," said he, " must 
not divide the bread with your children, else 
there will be too little for them. I will seek a 
father and mother for her." He therefore went 
to a well-to-do and kind man in his parish, who 
had little children of his own, and said to him, 
" Peter, would you like a present ? " " Who has 
sent it ? " said he. " It comes from the good 
God," answered the minister. " If it come from 
TTim there can be nothing wrong," said the good 
man. Then the minister showed him the poor 
child, and told him the story. " I will speak to 
my wife," said the good man ; " it will all be 
right." The two took the child with joy. " If 
she be good," said the kind man, " I will bring 
her up till she can earn her own bit of bread; if 
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she be bad, I shall take care of her till spring, 
for no one could send away a child in winter." 

Four winters and four summers have now 
passed, and the child is still with him, for she be- 
haved well, did what she was told, was grateful, 
and is very busy with her lessons at school. And 
meat and drink are not the greatest gifts this 
good man and woman have given her ; they have 
taught her what it is to be a good girl, and have 
been a father and mother to her. Any one who 
sees the little foundling in the school would not 
know her, so well does she look, and so neatly is 
she dressed. 

WETTING COPY. — 18. 
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ALL'S FOR THE BEST. 

il-lage waited hungry thirsty 

quiet ly beside lantern burning 

robbers carried taken re fused 

morning some-thing dawn night 

A good man came once to a village, but the gates 
were shut. No one would open to him, and so he had 
to sleep on the ground, hungry and thirsty as he was. 
But he said to himself, " Whatever God sends is best," 
and he lay quietly down. 

His ass stood beside him, and he kept his lantern 
burning because the place was so full of wild beasts. 
But a strong wind blew out his lantern, and a lion 
came and ate up his ass. He woke and found himself 
all alone, but said, "What God sends is best," s and 
waited for the dawn of day. 

When it was light he came to the gate of the vil- 
lage again, but it was open now, and no one was to be 
seen. A band of robbers had come in the night, and 
had killed or carried off every one, and had taken all 
they had. When he saw this, and thought how he 
was saved, he felt how true it was that all is for the 
best that God sends. " We see in the morning," said 
he, " why He refused us something at night." 
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AN A B C OF WISE SAYINGS. 



forbear 


blush 


greatness 


bet-ter 


early 


your-self 


a-bove 


forgive 


ev-er-y 


liars 


to-mor-row 


danger 


quarrels 


redk-less 


rueful 



As we sow, so we reap. 

Sear and forbear. 

Care is better than cure. 

Child, if you blush, God warns you. 

Do- good if you would get good. 

Early good, always good. 

Forgive every one but yourself. 

Goodness is the best greatness. 

Hope on, hope ever. 

Idle youth, sad age. 

Jokes should make all laugh, none cry. 

Kind words cost nothing, but are often above all 

cost. 
Liars are never trusted. 

Mend your own faults before you mend Tom's. 1 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
No good boy swears. 
Out of debt, out of danger. 
Pride goes before a fall. 
Quarrels are easy to begin but hard to end. 
Reckless youth makes rueful age. 
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Some are very busy and yet do nothing. 

The best rose has thorns round it. 

Use makes easy. 

Velvet words are good : velvet deeds better. 

Wait God's time. 

XL. 

Young hearts are softest. 

Zig-zag never wins the race. 

RIDDLE. 

wan yoa Jew me me name e/ me 
iUnaeU amom a// me €voi4a nnowd, atno 
inane mudtc a/c me uau tn a aietz/ aieen 
Atm? *Jneuna>ve netmei /uded nei fate/led, 
ema no madtc-vcoad, ana dunft netmei * 
veet, not anne, not dAcidd, ana yet ate 
d^tona ana netAAu. ' 
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THE DAW Hf PEACOCK'S FEATHERS. 



jack-daw 


himself 


pea-cock 


feathers 


lying 


a-hout 


strut-ted 


among 


sooner 


pecked 


given 


willing 


some-thing 


neither 


driven 


enough 


look-ed - 


man-y 



A vais and proud jackdaw one day thought to himself, < 
" Why should I let every one praise that peacock in 
the yard bo much for his tine looks ? I Bee a great 
many of his feathers lying about ; I shall get them 
and stick them all over me, and I'm sure I shall look 
quite as well as he." When he had done this, and had 
looked in the glass, and felt sure that any one would 
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take him for a peacock now, he looked so grand, off he 
went and strutted up and down among all the fowls. 
But he was no sooner there than they saw the cheat, 
and all fell on him and soon picked him bare, so that 
he had to fly back to the house-top, sore all over with 
the dabs they had given him, and very much vexed at 
the shame they had put on him. 

But still wprse was before him, for when he had made 
up his mind to go back to the daws he had left, they 
drove him away, and told him that if he had been 
willing to have been one of them, and had not tried to 
pass himself off for something better, he would neither 
have been driven off by those he wished to join, 
nor by his own old Mends, whom he had thought not 
good enough for him. 
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THE CANARY BIRD. 

little canary creature 

morning pret-ty yel-low 

let-tuce chick-weed groundsel 

some-times water won-der-ed 

A little girl, of the name of Mary, had a poor 
canary bird. The little creature sang from morning 
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till night, and was very pretty, with its yellow coat 
and its little black crown. Mary gave it seed and 
fresh lettuce, or chickweed or groundsel, as often as it 
needed them, and sometimes a bit of sugar to peck, 
and, every day, fresh, clear water. But all at once it 
began to droop, and one morning, when Mary was 
going to give it water, it lay dead in its cage. 

When she saw it lying dead she broke into tears, 
and cried very much. 

But her mother went away and bought her another 

canary thatw&s quite as pretty, and sang as well, and put it 

in the cage. Yet Mary wept only the more when she saw 

the new bird. Her mother wondered at this very much, 

and said to her, " My dear child, why do you still cry, 

and why are you so sad P Your tears cannot bring back 

the dead bird to life, and here you have another, quite 

as nice as the one you have lost." But Mary said, 

" Ah, dear mother, I have not done what was right to 

the dear little bird. I did not do what I might and 

should have done." " Dear Mary," said her mother, 

" you were very kind to it." " Ah, no," said Mary ; 

"just before it died you gave me a little piece of 

sugar for it, but I ate the piece of sugar myself/' 

Her heart was very sad afc she spoke, but her mother 

was wise, and did not smile at the grief of the child, 

for she knew well that it was the voice of God in her 

heart. "Oh," said she, "what must they feel who 

have to think at the grave of a father or mother of 

having been unkind to them ! " 
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WHAT THE TREES AND PLANTS GIVE US. 

■ 

colours creatures flower 

sup-pose In-di a tanned 

printed leather ribbons 

stitched tow-els dresses 

I could not hope to tell you one half of what God 
gives us from the trees and plants all over the world, 
but just let us look round and see what there is in this 
room that we get from them. 

All the wood you see, of course, grew in the woods 
first — the tables, the seats, the desks, the floor, the 
doors. But the very page from which you read was 
once a flower on a cotton plant, then a piece of cotton 
cloth, and then made into paper. There is no one here, 
I suppose, who has not on something made of cotton. 
The ink with which this book is printed is made in great 
part from the gall-nuts which are found on the oak ; 
and the leather with which it is bound is tanned with 
oak bark. The thread with which it is stitched was 
once part of stalks of flax, and so were the towels on 
which we dry our hands. The bright colours of the 
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ribbons and dresses round you are mostly from the dyes 
got from trees and plants. The India rubber on the 
desk is the juice of a tree, and so is the gum in the 
bottle, and the cork is from the bark of a tree. If it 
were not for what grows we could have only stone or 
mud huts, with stone doors or with none, or houses of 
glass and iron, or the like ; and if all that grows were 
taken away from our dress, we should have to put on 
the skins of sheep or other creatures. Just look round 
you, and think what would be left if there were no 
trees and no plants ! 
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THE BULL AND THE PLY. 

A fly once sat on a bull's horn. The bull just then 
gave a deep low. " Am I too heavy for you P " said 
the fly. " I did not know you were there till you told 
me/ 9 answered the bull. Take care that you don't, 
like the fly, think too much of yourself. 
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THE KITTEN AND THE FALLING LEAVES. 



4U*t-fr 



mt-fai tc&vct 



That way look, my infant, lo 1 
What a pretty baby show I 
See the kitten on the vail, 
Sporting with the leaves that fall, 
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frosty morning eddying 

softly kit-ten crouches 

stretches fellow yellow 

withered coming power 

Withered leaves, one, two, and three, 
From the lofty elder tree ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning bright and fair, 
Eddying round and round they sink, 
Softly, slowly. * * * 
But the kitten how she starts,; 
Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 
First at one, and then its fellow, 
Just as light, and just as yellow. 
, There are many now, — now one, — 
Now they stop, and there are none. 
With a tiger leap, half way 
Now she meets the coming prey ; 
' Lets it go as fast, and then 
Has it in her power again. 

WORDSWORTH. 
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GOD SEES THEE. 

mam-ma - idle pa-pa 

gar-den doing always 

making on-ly be-fore 

indeed looked very 

bus-y re-plied din-ner 

shell ing sis-ter dew-drops 

Mamma sat in her garden, on a garden chair, making 
up fine flowers for the table at dinner time, and Mary 
and John sat on stools at her feet, busy shelling peas 
from their pods. 

Then the little one said, "Mamma, does the good 
God see that I am so busy, and help you so well P " 
" Yes, indeed, he does," said his mamma, " and he is 
glad to see you busy, for He loves those who are not 
idle.'* " But I don't see Him doing any-thing," said 
the boy. " Yes, my dear boy, you do, if you were 
only to think of it," replied the mother. The boy 
looked up with great eyes, and his sister said, " Ah, 
mamma, you only joke. My papa always says we 
cannot see God." "That is quite true," said his 
mamma, " no one can see God ; but we can all see that 
He is always at work, both by night and by day. God 
never puts his hand in his bosom. He is always first 
up, before it is day, and then sends out the dear sun, 
and tells it where it is to go and where it is to shine. 
When it has shone enough, He puts clouds in the sky, 



it 
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and makes it rain. Then, an-other time, He sends out 
the winds to dry the earth. He looks after all things, 
how they spring, and grow green ajid blossom, and 
helps them if they be like to fail So you see He has 
his hands always full of work. And when it is night 
He draws a dark veil oyer the sky to cool all things, 
and give them sweet rest, and strews the bright stars 
over it ; and often he comes forth by night and waters 
the earth, and then, in the dawn, there hang the clear 
dew-drops on the grass where He has been." 

Then does He come to us P " asked the little boy. 
Yes, indeed/' replied his mother, " and He sends his 
angels, as well, to take care of good children, and see 
that no harm comes to them." " Ah ! " said little 
Mary, "how I would like to see an angel." "You 
cannot see an angel any more than you can see God," 
said her mamma, "but if you are very good you 
will go to heaven some day, and see a great many 
angels." 

"I will watch all night, some time," said the boy, 
"and shut my eyes to make the angel think I am 
asleep, and then I will open them just a little, and 
perhaps he will be sitting on my bed, and then I shall 
see him." 

" You can try," said his mamma, " but I fear you 
will close your eyes before you think." 
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SIMPLE ADDITION. 



U 12+13+6 

2. 16+17+24 

3. 54+37+32 

4. 9+76+82 
6. 70+20+8 

6. 53+78+97 

7. 61+72+84 

8. 16+12+15 

9. 14+52+48 

10. 40+32+25 

11. 74+63+76 
12 13+9+17 

13. 63+49+38+81+14 

14. 54+85+6+48+15 

15. 46+74+72+33+23 

16. 33+36+46+71+31 

17. 280+709+682+609+308 

18. 23+608+791+278+26 

19. 471+87+98+89+704 

20. 62+401+241+201+98 



21. 896+387+4668+7216 

22. 968+783+6548+2761 

23. 698+873+5684+6721 

24. 5689+2143+7864+324 

25. 2754+1786+4234+1671 

26. 8149+2875+986+420 

27. 8998+7667+8764+9683+75 

28. 7654+6789+7543+4686+79 

29. 6758+7695+3864+5679+87 

30. 4532+217+71+316+706 

31. 2345+416+84+241+304 

32. 6764+628+216+421+201 

33. 8763+210+41+682+121 

34. 7843+2168+1470+6945+27 

35. 4576+8974+5689+4321+86 

36. 6676+2347+8646+2189+68 

37. 7643+3426+6854+1298+86 

38. 68543+43289+68495+5432 

39. 86496+75872+92385+6897 

40. 76432+96543+42187-1-8765 



ADD TOGETHER 

41. Four thousand six hundred and twenty-two, five thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-eight, six thousand five hundred 
and thirty-two, one thousand and forty-eight, two thousand 
and four. 

42. Seven thousand five hundred and ninety-one, two thou- 
sand and forty-nine, four thousand six hundred and twenty- 
two, four thousand two hundred and ninety-eight, forty-seven. 

48. Five thousand three hundred and seventeen, eight 
thousand five hundred and ninety-six, three thousand two 
hundred and fourteen, five thousand six hundred and ninety- 
seven, eight. 

44. Three thousand four hundred and fifty-two, seventy, 
three thousand five hundred and eighty, five thousand, nine 
hundred. 

45. Eight thousand and thirty-six, five thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-four, fifty-six, four hundred and twenty-five. 
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ADD TOGETHER 

Ten thousand six hundred and seventy, eight hundred and 
thirty-one, fifty-six thousand, four hundred and sixty-two; 

Three thousand four hundred and eighty-six, eight, seventy- 
five thousand, six hundred and forty-two, fifty-nine, seven- 
teen. 

Six thousand four hundred and fifty-two, seventy-four, 
six hundred and forty-four, ninety-nine thousand four hundred 
and fifty-two, six hundred and seventy-three. 

Four thousand six hundred "and thirty-six, five hundred 
and thirty-one, fifty thousand six hundred and eight, nine 
hundred and fifty, seventy-three. 

Sixty-four, five hundred and forty, fifty-five, six hundred 
and eighty-six, ten thousand, three hundred and sixty. 









SUBTRACTION. 






From 73 take 


63 i 


From 3654 take 2567 


From 1395 take 153 


54 


• • 


43 


4327 


• • 


3286 


1632 


.. 751 


26 


• • 


17 


7548 


• • 


5431 


6421 


.. 4389 


680 


• • 


42 


4629 


• • 


3868 


4287 


.. 3978 


709 


• • 


29 


4123 


• • 


3165 


6416 


.. 4217 


826 


• • 


97 


4279 


• • 


3548 


8864 


.. 6289 


347 


• • 


79 


7684 


• • 


6547 


7638 


.. 5426 


226 


• • 


167 


9879 


• • 


7982 


4213 


.. 2164 


746 


• • 


215 


6535 


• • 


4724 


7532 


.. 5678 


'3274 


• • 


2143 


8463 


• • 


6554 


8529 


.. 7467 


4673 


• • 


1371 


3945 


• • 


2623 


7543 


.. 5261 


7985 


• • 


5702 


9706 


• • 


8542 


6754 


.. 4582 


6476 


• • 


4142 


8700 


• • 


7324 


5476 


.. 3758 


1754 


• • 


187 


6807 


• • 


4427 


6387 


.. 5498 


5438 


• • 


412 


5416 


• • 


3326 


8654 


.. 7777 


3216 


• • 


517 


9276 


• • 


6187 


9999 


.. 8764 


9865 


■ • 


3214 


6790 


• # 


"4417 


7654 


.. 6765 


7143 


* • 


2186, 


7764 


• • 


5413 


7859 


.. 6648 


4132 


• • 


2654 


4757 


• • 


2426 


6748 


.. 4766 


4234 


• • 


3J 89 


4967 


• • 


1724 


9687 


., 7546 


6745 


• • 


4667 


958* 




7943 


8674 


.. 6784 
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From seven thousand six hundred and eighty, take six thousand 
five hundred and forty. 

From nine thousand five hundred and seventy-six, take seven 
thousand three hundred and eighty. 

From eight thousand three hundred and twenty, take seven hundred 
and one. 

From five thousand four hundred and thirty, take three thousand 
and seventy-three. 

From sixteen thousand seven, hundred and eighty-five, take two thou- 
sand and twenty-nine. 

From thirteen thousand four hundred and sixteen, take fifteen hun- 
dred and eleven. 



MULTIPLICATION. 

Multiply 63 75 86 95 43 28 67 542 783 

26 40 73 88 94 49 76 424 538 by 2. 

Multiply 86 57 68 59 34 82 76 824 835 

62 41 87 88 49 94 63 772 949 by 8. 

Multiply 59 48 86 46 54 87 54 478 864 

57 65 48 89 65 43 84 732 910 by 4. 

Multiply 82 64 52 60 58 47 92 684 560 

73 56 74 88 40 86 21 768 743 by 5. , 

Multiply 76 54 82 45 67 84 82 16 95 

85 47 63 47 69 86 32 58 75 by 6. 

Multiply 567 892 432 860 321 875 

756 789 328 596 548 769 by 2, 4, &6. ' 

Multiply 5687 7895 4532 2863 6849 by 2, 8, 4, 5, and 6. 

Multiply 7643 8768 8695 8596 5478 by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Multiply 56894 7659 73865 9875 12826 by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
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ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION TABLE. 



1 
2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


18 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


15 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


11 


12 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


12 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 ! 



MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 



10 



12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


2 


4 


6 


8 


10 


12 


14 


16 


18 


20 


22 


24 


8 


6 


9 


12 


15 


18 


21 


24 


27 


80 


83 


86 


4 


8 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


82 


86 


40 


44 


48 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


80 


85 


40 


45 


50 


55 


60 


6 


12 


18 


24 


80 


86 


42 


48 


54 


60 


66 


72 


7 


14 


21 


28 


85 


42 


49 


56 


68 


70 


77 


84 


8 


16 


24 


82 


40 


48 


56 


64 


72 


80 


88 


96 


9 


18 


27 


86 


45 


54 


63 


72 


81 


90 


99 


108 


10 


20 


80 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 


110 


120 


11 


22 


83 


44 


55 


66 


77 


88 


99 


110 


121 


182 


12 


24 


86 


48 


60 


72 


84 


96 


108 


120 


182 


144 



118. I had sixpence and bought cherries at six a half- 
penny; how many did I get for sixpence ? 

119. I had a shilling and bought apples at three a penny; 
how many did I get ? < 

120. How many are 8 times 8 and 8 times 4 and 8 times 
5 and 8 times 6 when added together ? 

121. How many are 3 times 7 and 3 times 8 and 8 times 
9 and 3 times 10 when added together ? 
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